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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Augmented. Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1892. — pp. xxvi, 431. 

Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel's Philosophy and especially 
of his Logic. By William Wallace, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. Oxford, The Clarendon Press. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. xix, 477. 

These two volumes have taken the place of Professor Wallace's 
Logic of Hegel with Prolegomena published in a single volume twenty 
years ago, and now for some time out of print. Almost simultane- 
ously with the appearance of this new and enlarged edition, the same 
scholar has given us a translation of the third part of the Encyklo- 
padie — The Philosophy of Mind — also prefaced by extensive prole- 
gomena. In the present number of the Review this volume is made 
the subject of independent notice. 

This labor of exposition and translation by so competent an 
authority as Professor Wallace will do much toward making Hegel's 
philosophy accessible to the English-speaking public. In order, 
however, that the door to the ' secret of Hegel ' be fully opened to 
the English reader, translations of the Phdnomenologie des Geistes and 
the Philosophic des Rechts are indispensable. When these appear, we 
may hope that the authors will remember that the ' Prolegomena to 
Hegel's Philosophy' has already been written, and give us instead 
of ' Introductions ' expository footnotes to assist readers page by 
page to the meaning that underlies Hegel's uncouth phrases and 
perplexing passages. The case was entirely different when Pro- 
fessor Wallace first published his translation of the Logic. At that 
time, as he informs us, his book might have fitly been described as 
" a voice crying in the wilderness." The Prolegomena were perhaps 
at that time a greater service to English philosophy than the transla- 
tion itself. But in the meantime there has been a fairly large output 
of critical and expository writing about Hegel both in England and 
in America. The relative importance of the volume of exposition, 
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enlarged and improved though it is, seems to me therefore to have 
greatly declined. There is no doubt that the author himself felt this, 
and that, if he had now been publishing the work for the first time, it 
would have appeared in the form of a translation with notes. 

When we turn to the first volume of this work (which was pub- 
lished more than a year earlier than the other), we find that there has 
been added to the translation a bibliographical notice of the three 
editions and of the three prefaces, and about fifty pages of notes. The 
author's description of these notes as " of a philological rather than a 
philosophical character," might easily lead one to overlook their real 
significance. They consist for the most part of explanations of the 
sense in which terms are used, and of references to and citations of 
illustrative passages from Hegel himself as well as from other writers 
both philosophical and literary. So far as they go, they will prove 
extremely serviceable to a student of Hegel's philosophy. The 
translation has been revised throughout, and, though no very im- 
portant changes have been made, many passages in the new edition 
seem to state the meaning of the original more adequately and 
happily than the renderings which they have displaced. Take, for 
example, the definition of the Notion, § 160. The former translation 
of the passage was as follows : " The Notion is the power of sub- 
stance in the fruition of its own being, and therefore what is free. 
It forms a systematic whole in which each of the elementary notions 
is the very total which the notion is, and is to be realized as indis- 
solubly one with it. Thus in its identity with itself it is purely and 
entirely characterized" (p. 247). Here we read: "The Notion is 
the principle of freedom, the power of substance self-realized. It is 
a systematic whole in which each of its constituent functions is the 
very total which the notion is, and is put as indissolubly one with it. 
Thus in its self-identity it has original and complete determinate- 
ness" (p. 287). 

The Prolegomena have grown into a good-sized volume — more 
than double their original extent. " Fourteen chapters, viz., II, XXIV, 
and the group from VII to XVIII inclusive, are in this edition 
entirely new. Three chapters of the first edition, numbered XIX, 
XXII, XXIII have been dropped. . . . But some of those nomi- 
nally retained have been largely rewritten " (p. ix). The chapters 
omitted bore the titles : " Illustration from Greek Philosophy"; "A 
Brief Summary of Results " ; " Vocabulary." The omission of the 
last chapter seems to me a distinct loss, although the entire Prole- 
gomena may be regarded as the exploitation and illustration of the 
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Hegelian concepts. The first addition — Chapter II — contains an 
imaginary ' Protest against Hegelianism,' and the author's ' Counter- 
Protest ' in its favor. The latter is especially interesting ; the fol- 
lowing sentences may be allowed to speak for themselves. "We 
have to go back to Hegel in the same spirit as we go to Kant, and 
for that matter to Plato or Descartes. ... It would be as absurd 
and as impossible to be simply and literally a Hegelian — if that 
means one for whom Hegel sums up all philosophy and all truth — 
as it is to be at the present day a Platonist or an Aristotelian. . . . 
And so, without taking Hegel as omniscient or pledging himself to 
every word of the master, he [the philosopher] may think from his 
own experience that there is much in the system that will be helpful, 
when duly estimated and assimilated, to others . . . and that there 
is here concealed a key to many puzzles, and a guard against many 
illusions likely to beset the inquirer after truth " (pp. 18-20). 

There is no one to-day, I think, who will object to this statement 
of what Hegel can and must be for us. Such a statement, however, 
would perhaps not have been made by a Hegelian, nor accepted by 
his opponent, twenty years ago. It is not surprising that, when the 
' secret of Hegel ' was first proclaimed to the English-speaking world, 
the new light which it brought led some to see in it the final and 
absolute philosophy, while others found in the harsh formulae and 
bold paradoxes behind which its truths were concealed nothing but 
'foolishness.' The discussions and controversies which ensued — 
idle as they may have often seemed — have not been wholly in vain. 
The Neo-Hegelians are beginning to see that the spirit, if not the 
letter, of Hegel forbids them to rest in any bygone system as absolute 
truth, and the Anti-Hegelians to recognize that, although they have 
not said unto Hegel, Lord ! Lord ! they have none the less eaten of 
his bread and drunk at his table. Hegelianism, then, is not the last 
word in philosophy, but must take its place among the great his- 
torical systems to which we turn for assistance in dealing with our 
own problems ; more important it may be than any, for it stands 
nearest to us, and in a way contains all the others within itself. 

"The new chapters" [VII to XVIII inclusive] "present among 
other things, a synopsis of the progress of thought in Germany dur- 
ing the half-century which is bisected by the year 1800, with some 
indication of the general conditions of the intellectual world, and 
with some reference to the connection of speculation and actuality. 
Jacobi and Herder, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling have been especially 
brought under succinct review. . . . From a growing perception how 
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much post-Kantian thought owed to the pre-Kantian thinkers, Spinoza 
and Leibniz have been partly brought within my range. . . . They 
[the philosophers of this period] have been presented not in and 
for themselves, but as momenta or constituent factors in producing 
Hegel's conception of the aim and method of philosophy" (pp. 
ix, x). We have in these chapters an exceedingly instructive and 
graphic picture of the relation and interaction of the various intel- 
lectual forces at work during the most interesting period of modern 
philosophy. The clearness and beauty of literary style, the ready 
scholarship which enables the author to bring together ' things new 
and old ' for the purpose of putting life and meaning into abstract 
formulae, and his sense of what is significant in the various philoso- 
phies, all combine to render them delightful reading. The only 
piece of philosophical writing with which I can compare them, is the 
first part of Professor Royce's The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. The 
teachings of Spinoza and Leibniz, our author tells us, fell in evil 
days ; and their true significance was not perceived until the time 
of Schelling. It is in connection with the latter philosopher's ideas 
of nature and of history that we perceive their real bearing and 
importance. It is sometimes evident that the bold lines with which 
these systems are presented to us are not unqualifiedly accurate 
from a historical point of view ; and it is sometimes at least debat- 
able whether the author is not reading these authors in the light of 
nineteenth century ideas. 

Book II, " In the Porches of Philosophy," embraces chapters XV- 
XXV. These chapters are as vigorous and well written as those 
which have preceded. One, however, at length begins to remember 
that this book professes to be " Prolegomena to Hegel's Philosophy 
and especially to his Logic," and to wonder when the author will 
come to close quarters with the real subject. It is impossible to 
give a complete account of the matter contained in these pages — 
nearly two hundred in number. If we turn them over we find dis- 
cussions of The Age of Reason, Nature and History, Idealism and 
Realism, Things and Forces, The Historical Method, The Chemical 
Method, The Method of History, Induction and Deduction, Person- 
ality, Analysis and Synthesis, Aristotle's Logic, Spinoza, The Platonic 
Myth, and "a great variety of other things too numerous to mention." 
Much of this exposition may have been necessary, but surely the 
author might have presupposed some acquaintance with philosophical 
concepts on the part of the persons for whom he has undertaken to 
expound Hegel. He has evidently decreed that his readers shall 
not come to Hegel nisi sub persona infantis, 
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With Book III, Logical Outlines (pp. 365-477), we reach the ex- 
position of the Logic. This is simply an expansion of the author's 
treatment in the corresponding chapters of the first edition. There 
are no differences of interpretation, and the additions are largely in 
the way of illustration. But these chapters have been for many years, 
and still continue to be, the best exposition of Hegel's Logic that we 
have in English. The most noticeable improvement of the new 
edition seems to me to consist in the fact that the author has, to a 
much greater degree than formerly, made himself independent of the 
words and phrases which are the common possession of most writers 
of his school. And this is no small service, for the Hegelian phrase- 
ology has long proved a stone of stumbling to those within the fold as 
well as to those without. 

It is, however, difficult after all to forgive the author his sins of 
omission. It was perhaps not unreasonable to expect from Professor 
Wallace some critical estimation of the value of Hegel's method and 
results for the philosophical problems of our day. What must be 
our judgment of the Dialectical Method? Does Hegel provide a 
sufficient explanation of the transition from Logic to the Philosophy 
of Nature and of Spirit, or does that very transition show that Logic 
is not yet Metaphysics ? And what are we to make of that other 
problem, which Mr. Ritchie regards as perhaps the most urgent in 
any philosophical system, " to attempt to show how the One, the 
Eternal, the Real, manifests itself in the manifold appearances of 
time" (Phil. Review, vol. Ill, p. 28)? To these and other such 
questions, Professor Wallace has attempted no answer. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Conscience: an Essay towards a New Analysis, Deduction, and 
Development of Conscience. By Rev. J. D. Robertson, M.A., 
D.Sc. Vol. I. New Analysis of Conscience. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1894. 

The author of this work, evidently a man of fine ethical feeling, 
has been led to attempt a new analysis of conscience in the belief 
that here is to be found "the key to some of the most troublesome 
problems of the present day, both in theology and ethics." Admit- 
ting that " there have been great changes in the content of standards 
and sentiments in particular consciences," he yet holds "the exist- 
ence in all men, as men, of some sensibility to a moral as well as to 
other differences in action." Conscience may be defined provision- 



